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their assigned duties. Maybe at some future date, the saint-king
concept of the ancient Hindus may come to be realised. It is a
distant dream, an ideal that must for ever, like a mirage, con-
tinue to allure the credulous. I am not a star-gazer; neither am
I a searcher after things that do not appear to exist. Each man
has a mission to perform. Mine is to unite this great land. The
sword has a definite role to play in this assignment. Even God
has sanctioned the use of force. . . .
This enunciation lays bare Akbar's theory of kingship and the
norms of conduct he set store by. He was, first and foremost, a
conqueror resolved to bring the whole of Hindustan under his
sway. Everything else, including his liberalism and its many
corollaries, was only a means to achieve this end.
The cautious warnings of Raja Bhagwan Das were ignored by
Akbar, not with an angry wave of his imperious hand, but with
extreme civility and discretion. His equation with the Amber Raja
.and his nephew Man Singh was conditioned in no small measure
by his tenderness, tantamounting almost to love, for Jodha Bai.
The stories about Jaiwanti's masculine courage intrigued Akbar.
Nine queens and five princesses eluded his grasp at Chiton they
were among the nearly four hundred proud ladies who walked
solemnly to their deathsin a mass Jauhar following the fatal bullet
wound received by Jai Mai. He made up his mind not to let this
jewel of Mewar slip through his fingers. His secret instructions
made no beating about the bush: every effort was to be made to
capture alive this legendary personality. Force was to be applied
only if persuasion proved ineffective. The suave, soft-spoken
Bhagwan Das was to be the spearhead of a diplomatic offensive
to prevail upon the Rana to surrender Ranthambor without
bloodshed. As at Chitor, the conduct of mining operations was
entrusted to Qasim Khan Mir and Raja Todar Mai. Akbar him-
self assumed the overall command of the expedition.
A massive Mughal force, estimated at nearly fifty thousand men,
in addition to artillery, cavalry and elephant corps, marched out
of Agra on 21 December 1568. The first major halt was at Delhi
where the Emperor, besides offering prayers at the shrine of
Hazrat Nizam-ud-Din Auliya, went on foot to the tomb of his
father in search of blessings for the success of his mission. He
knew the task ahead was difficult and, in the true Babarian tradi-